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lining to the structure of lath and plaster or skimmed wallboard, supported
on battens from the walls and with the battens in turn insulated by strips
of felt or similar absorbent. Such a lining, used in conjunction with one or
other of the^types of " floating " floor (having a sub-floor supported on a
quilt of resilient material such as eel grass), gives very satisfactory standards
of insulation and is recommended for the treatment of living rooms in
houses or flats.
It is not necessary to insulate an entire house or flat in this way.
Generally speaking it will be sufficient if one room only is so treated ; this
will normally be the living room. The argument is that the main sources of
noise can be collected within this room and thereby segregated. Alterna-
tively, if the family want quiet in the room they can have it.
Fig. 225 shows a method of forming a quiet room in an actual building.
In this case a parlour was chosen for treatment and Figs. 226 and 227 indi-
cate in more detail the sort of structural methods which have to be adopted.
In Fig. 226 a concrete sub-floor rests on resilient buffers and supports a
partition set free from the main structure. Below, the ceiling is hung from
the main floor by light steel rods. Fig. 227 shows a cheaper form of floating
floor built of timber with battens resting on a resilient quilt.
If intelligently designed, sound-treated rooms such as those outlined
above should not put up the cost of the dwelling by more than a few
pounds ; at this price they may be expected to provide local insulation of
the order of 45-60 decibels reduction. Treatment, to be effective, must be
absolutely thorough. It is no use to line five-sixths of a wall and to leave the
rest untreated. If this is done the result will not be much better than not
to treat it at all.
STANDARDS OF SOUND INSULATION
There has lately been much investigation of the irritation suffered by
tenants through noise. As a result it has been firmly established that
the normal inter-war dwelling was definitely sub-standard in this
respect. The party wall is the chief offender and the offence, in that it
* infringes the-privacy of the home, is as much psychological as physical.
Exception is taken to quite small noises, such as the raking out of the neigh-
bour's fire or the clicking of an electric switch, although, as could be
expected, the main causes of complaint are the wireless and, in flats,
impact noises due to people walking above. In a certain flat I recollect
hearing the click of an electric lighj switch in an adjoining flat and a
moment later the movement of a bed. " Ah," said my host, " Mrs. So
and So going to bed." I felt, thereafter, indecently exposed in that flat.
I moved silently and gingerly and I spoke in hushed whispers. When the
wireless was put on even softly I was in constant dread of that knock on
ceiling or floor which would imply that Mr. So and So above resented the
noise. Undoubtedly this was a most uncomfortable flat. Others with more